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Out of the fragments of my heart 
I made these little songs.' 
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FRAGMENTS 



TO MY CAPTAIN 

I DO not publish this sheaf of verses in memory 
of you, my brave and gentle-hearted hus- 
band, but rather to bear witness to your 
living spirit, and to convey to those who love you 
a renewed sense of your extraordinary beauty. 

Who can think of you without a firm faith in all 
that is lovely and gracious and desirable? You 
have known how to flood even the night of our sep- 
aration with the light of hope and courage. You 
have known how to invest all beautiful things with 
a marvelous clarity, so that for the moment of ap- 
perception the beholder is taken up with you into 
the very confidence of God. And when, the mo- 
ment of vision past, shadows gather again in 
the valley, a rosy afterglow still lingers on the 
peaks. 

I wish I were a great painter to perpetuate your 
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2 To My Captain 

grace and chann upon canvas, your slender height, 
the lift of your youthful head, the mobile curve 
of your lips, the glow of soul-stuff in your dark 
and ever wistful eyes! I wish I were a musician 
to pour out in great harmonies the heroism, the 
crescendo of realization and achievement of your 
life! I wish I were a poet to sing worthily your 
sweetness, your splendor, and your sacrifice ! But 
I am none of these, and can only try to btiild 
falteringly a little temple to your spirit, where it 
may dwell in peace, and where others may come 
and find you, and with you refreshment for the 
labors and sorrows and battles of this world. 

It is a good world, for although it tries men's 
souls in the fires of tribulation and strife, it molds 
them also to the fulfillment of high purposes. I 
thank God for life, and for you who have made the 
world by so much the saner and purer for your 
sojotim in it. 

Among these little verses is one scribbled one 
day in a French railroad train, and called "At 
Chaudeney." The memories of you so strikingly 
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To My Captain 3 

alive in Chaudeney are a perfect tribute to your 
power over the hearts of men. So may the friends 
who read about you hold unconsciously something 
of the sweetness of your influence, as though they 
had indeed touched the hem of a Master's garment 
and received a blessing. 



IN MEMORY OP CAPTAIN HAMM 

How I remember that still night at Upton! 
Silent the streets, and yet at dawn 
A regiment would sail for Prance. 
See there ! Dim lines of ghosts they go 
With packs and bedding-rolls, fantastic shapes 
Against the moonlit sky. 

We stood apart from that slow-moving throng, 
My own beloved Captain and myself, 
Until at last, with broken voice, he said, 
''Dear, I must go. My men are waiting, I must 

go- 
Ah then I could no longer hold in check 

The sob that ached and. burned within my throat. 

He clasped me dose with arms that shook a little, 

whispering, 

" Darling, a man can do no less! 
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6 In Memory of Captain Hamm 

Tell me the truth now; would you have it other- 
wise?" 
I lifted up my head and smiled, as I said " No." 

And so he left me, chin held high, step firm, 
His slender boyish figure proud and sweet. 
Before he turned the comer by his barracks 
Once he looked back and waved a brave farewell. 

"Now," writes his Colonel, "his bright beauty lies 
Under heaped flowers gathered by his men. 
Not white flowers only, but blue and gold and red, 
Brave colors that he loved — ^the flag he died for 
Wrapped to the last about his still, young form. 
Smiling and gallant he both lived and died." 

Again I hear, but clear and far and sweet, 
"Dear, would you have it otherwise?" 
And from my heart, a soldier's wife, I answer " No. — 
No, Love! But ah, dear God, — a man can do no 
more!" 



SONG 

Oh my beloved, out of the rain, 

Out of the song of the wind in a tree. 
Out from the voices that beat on my brain, 

Out of the night's dark mystery, — 
For the sound of your voice I listen and wait 

In vain I listen, in vain I cry, 
Beating my hands on the bars of Fate, 

Listen and wait, and long to die. 

Out of my own heart's deep, deep pain. 

Out of its depths I hear, I hear, — 
And sudden my soul is strong again, — 

A whispered word, so sweet, so dear. 
Out of my heart's still mystery 

At last an echo, at last a breath. 
And the secret of all is told to me, 

**For Love, for Love is as strong as death." 



HOME-COMING 

** We regret to inform you," it said, — 
And followed his name and his rank, 
(A Captain, my darling, a leader of men. 

Have you ever seen beauty? 

Not if you never have seen 

Him stand at attention !) 
*'0n September fourteenth, killed in action." 
Believe it? Of course not, for there on my desk 
Lay, dated September fourteenth, 
A cable; ** Am safe, dear, and well. 
And hope little girl is the same." 
Such sweet, tender words has my darling for me! 
The cable is meant for such uses! 

Then letters came, bearing the same strange mistake. 

And letters from him, just as ever. 

And always I told those about me to wait, for I knew. 



10 Home-Coming 

And now comes the proof in this letter, — 

('Tis seven weeks now since someone's dear 

Captain — 
Not mine — ^has lain dead.) 

A letter mailed midnight, September fourteenth. 

If that is not proof, now where could you find it? 

Just listen and see if these words 

Could possibly come from a man ** killed in action? " 

"My dear little sweetheart and wife," 

(I told you before that his words were all tender — ) 

**I am all in the dark, and am writing by touch 

On a horrid old typewriter. Mind, dear? 

Such a cute little dugout, my wife! 
Just a tiny bit crude as to hangings, 
But we always agreed that we liked 
A simple and chic decoration! 
At least I am very contented, 
For Jerry has hammered in vain at my roof, — 

The damned Hun!" 
(Such a bad boy to swear, 
But I think we all feel that way, don't we?) 



Home-Coming 1 1 

"If my letter makes sense, it's a wonder, 
For shells have been flying, both ways at once, for 
fifty-four hours. 

Some fine little record ! 
Oh, won't it be heaven when peace 
(With the Hun badly licked) has been won? 
And peace, Dear, to me means just you. 

Just you ! 
Our home shall be Paradise, Dear, 
And never, oh, never again, shall I leave you." 

And then comes much more, but if you really think 

I will tell all he writes, you're mistaken ! 

Now this is the last part, and please note the hour; 

"Near midnight, dear girl, and I have to go 
soon 

To inspect, for you see we're ahead of the btmch, — 
Rather near Hun-land, and I have my men, 
The brave, loyal fellows, to care for. 
Just all of my kisses and love to my wife. 
My little Girl-wife. 
Ah, poor lonely girl, and yes, poor lonely boy too. 
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12 Home-Coming 

But soon, Dear, I'll come home to you 
And we nevennore shall be parted 
Good night to my darling — good night." 

Well, now you'll believe that he lives, I suppose? 

You see what he said: '' I will come home to you.** 

And my dear boy's dean lips never spoke an tmtruth. 
So somehow I know this is true. 
Not when the troops come, perhaps. I hepn to 
believe 

That I won't see him pass 

'Neath the gay, floating flags on Fifth Avenue, 

The Major's gold leaf on his shoulder, and sitting 
his horse like a king! 
It was that I had hoped. 

But at midnight, September fourteenth. 

He sent me these words : 

** Soon, Dear, I'll come home to you, and we never- 
more shall be parted." 

His lips never spoke an untruth ! 



MES PENSEES 

He plucked and sent me pansies of Lrorraine, 
And left a kiss within the heart of each; 
Pansies for thoughts, brave thoughts that over- 
reach 

Confines of human life and death and pain. 

Thoughts that have taught me to despise the vain 
Self-seeking, safe and prosperous of mankind, 
And to exalt the man of noble mind 

Who counts the sacrifice his greatest gain. 

In trench and dugout, 'neath the deadly rain 
Of No-man's Land, he sent me pansies. Oh — 
Strange that in barren fields such flowers may 
grow! 

Oh rare and sweet these pansies of Lorraine! 

bear pansies of Lorraine, bloom fair above 
The grave of him who lived and died for Love. 
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MY WINDOW 

Back yards, clothes on the line, and duU, brick 
waU, 

And if I lean far out, the heaven's blue. 
Fences and ugly buildings, towering taU; — 

This is my window's view. 

I hung my golden star with careful pride 
And thought; what matter all the brick and 
stone? 

Each night a host of stars swing high and wide 
And signal to my own. 

Then lo! one morning I beheld a sign! 

One golden star had lingered from the night, 

And in a window opposite to mine 

Shone clear and bright. 
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i6 My Window 

Now swift, from star to star the greeting flies, 
"Hail comrade!" and from heart to heart, a 
prayer. 

O golden star of youth and sacrifice, — 
My window's view is fair. 



APART 

Deep in my heart I know a secret thing. 

The transports are coming home. 
Lean, bronzed faces, eager, alert, smiling and radi- 
ant 

Search through the mists ahead; 
Mists of the morning, white, opaque. 
Like those that Pennell loves to fold about our city. 

Suddenly a cry — 
" I see it first ! There,— to the left ! 
Oh don't you see it ? God ! she stands ! she stands ! 
The statue of Liberty!" 

They hail her with their laughter and their cheers. 
With choking throats, — and crowd against the rail. 
And stretch out hands and arms towards home. 

Deep in my heart I know a secret thing. 
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1 8 Apart 

Still on my lips there dwells a secret smile. 

The troops march past, 
Colors afloat, heads high, proud and glorious, 

Their rh3rthmic tread upon the asphalt, 
The bands playing "Over There." 
The city sounds its roar of welcome, and women 

laugh,— 
They laugh and cry together, thanking God, 
Exulting, crying out their faith. 
"God has been with me! See, — ^there goes my 

boy. 
Third from the end, the cross upon his breast. 

Ah . . . He has seen mel 
That was my boy who smiled ! 
The world had need of him, and God was good to 

me. 
Did you not see him pass?" 
A secret smile lies still upon my lips. 

Peace secretly has touched my life with cool, strong 
finger-tips. 



Apart 19 

Fires are burning on a million hearths, and lamps 
are lit, 
And faces are waiting in the lamplight: 
White and tense, they wait the sound of feet, 
Quick, clattering, well-remembered and impetuous. 
The doors fly wide, and joy comes in at them, 
And women are lifted up. 

Can you not feel it ? 
Joy pulsing in the night. 
On the farms, in the cities, among the hills and on 

the prairies? 
The valleys are exalted and even the mountain tops 

Stretch nearer heaven. 

I sit beside my hearth. My door is closed. I am 

not lifted up. 
But round the treasure in my heart are folded wings. 
And on my lips a smile dwells secretly. 
And peace has laid cool hands upon my Ufe. 

Hpw like those hands, slender and strong, — 
Like other hands I know! 

My heart, my lips, my life, blessed by those hands 
Are lifted up and know a secret thing. 
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BY STARLIGHT 

Each night in France your love set wide the door 
And sped to me by starlight. Far Altair 
Otir rendezvous. We met in spirit there 

And thrilled those glad free spaces to explore. 

How on that night above the cannon's roar 
You must have lost all sense of present things 
And heard my call, till spreading golden wings 

Your soul on radiant upward paths did soar! 

Then suddenly, obscuring moon and stars 
A Fljring Messenger, whose shape loomed black, 
Swung low, and snapped the thread that held 
you back 

To Earth. Nay, — ^was it Earth or blood-red Mars? 

Since when. Dear Love, my soul strives all in vain 

To rove as free as yours, and break its chain. 
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ARTHUR AT SIX 

I HAVE found this little pictttre in an album; 

"Arthur at six/' some hand has traced, 

And I who saw him only in his full estate of man- 
hood, 

Tall, splendid, virile, — my glorious Captain ! — 

Gaze and gaze at this sweet baby face in awe. 

"Arthur at six!" My Arthur! Yes, the eyes 

Dreamy and dark, the lovely brow, are his. 

The little mouth, with shy smile, half-embarrassed, 
yet confiding, 

Shows even there its strength. 

And in the cheek a tiny dimple nestles 

Just where that deep hard line from cheek to 
chin 

Flashed into sunny sparkle when he laughed. 

The chin is firm, and shows a wiU, I think, 

Strong for a little boy of six. 
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24 Arthur at Six 

How well I now remember 

One old English soldier at the camp last year 

Who said of him, "We like his jaw, you know." 

A fighter's chin ! 

And oh, those precious hands 

Holding so tightly to the post where he is perched ! 

They never lost their grace and beauty. 

Look at that blessed little thumb ! Ah, dear, — 

It makes one's heart twist with the ache to kiss 

it. 
A button's oflE his coat, and there, I just discovered 
Two small, rebellious toes, clear through his boot 

and stocking. 
** Arthur at six" — you Darling! 
I lay my cheek against the velvet softness of your 

face 
And think it cannot be the same I used to press to 

mine, 
Dear for its very roughness. 
Nor can I think that twenty years, — so short a 

span, — 
Were all God held in store for you. 



Arthur at Six 25 

Just twenty years of dreams and hopes and loves 

and action. 
I cannot think of you like that, you blessed baby I 
Ah, no; in spite of haunting eyes and brow, 
You never were " My Arthur!" 
For me a thousand dreams go unfulfilled, and you 

are one. 
Yet nevermore completely unfulfilled ! 
For by this pictured face I have you safe. 
Deep in my heart of hearts I hold you safe, — 

Arthur at six! 
My little son that ought have been! 



AT HEAVEN'S GATE 

"If I should die," he said, "I'd want your face 

To greet me at Heaven's gate. Then as I come 
Your eyes wiU light me through the shadowy 
ways, 

Your tender smile will lead my spirit home." 
He laughed at fancy then, and cried, "But why 

Think upon death? My Heaven is here with 
you!" 
Oh God, — ^I could not dream that he would die. 

So great his faith, so young his heart, so true! 
And since he went, lonely and far away, 

Into Death's veiled and unimagined place. 
My aching heart cries out by night and day 

For him, and for the sweetness of his face. 
Knowing one comfort only, soon or late. 
His smile will welcome me at Heaven's gate. 
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FRAGMENTS 

The cur6 in his cassock and his hat 

With broad black brim, was very grim. "Alas, 
That shell-hole that you see," he said, "and that 

Were made one day while I was saying mass. 

My candlesticks were looted for the brass, — 
My saints thrown down, my church a heap of 
stone." 

Here he stooped down amidst some bits of glass. 
"But most of all my window I bemoan." 
And as he moved the shining bits apart 

Until they glittered, broken shafts of light, 
I thought, how like the fragments of my heart 

The shattered window, once so rosy bright; 
And how I strive those broken bits to make 
Into some pattern lovely for your sake. 
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ITHACA 
January, iqiq 

The snow bent low the firs, and underneath my 

feet 
Crunched with a dear familiar sound, although 
'Twas very long since I had walked in snow, 
So long that never have I heard 
Your footstep crisp beside my ownl 
I have heard it ring on city pavements, and have 

known 

Its tread upon the padding made by southern pine, 

But winter was a glory yet to be. I walked alone 

And thought how of the wine 

Of joy so full a cup should have been minel 

There on the lake the skaters' whirl but made me feel 

How hand in hand we should have skimmed 

Like birds in flight together. 
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32 Ithaca 

How we both loved action, speed that outran the 

wind! 
I crossed a gorge, and over the iron rail 
Leaned far and brooded. 
The water rushing cold and black below, 
The pale green ice that eddied to and fro 
Were all too like my heart, and drew me, — 
Till I shuddered and went on. 
A line but lately read ran through my mind, 
And beat with every footfall on the snow, — 
''The beautiful is vanished, and rettuns not." 
Mechanically then I turned to mount a hill. 
And as I climbed, in effort I forgot 
The bitterness that gripped my soul like death. 
With tingling cheeks at last I stood on top 
And loosed the fur about my throat 
And paused to get my breath. 
The snow-fields stretched away like frozen waves, 
And then swept up to meet a sparkling sky, 
Touched with harmonious colors, mauve, a hint 

of rose, and melting grays; 
And through the symphony in places broke 



Ithaca 33 

An accent like the firm, sure stroke 

Of charcoal guided by some artist hand. 

I stood and gazed, and to my lips came first your 

name, 
And then one word, — just ** Beautiful." 
Ah, beautiful the sunlit splendor of the fields. 
The aspiring hills, the wintry sky, and beautiful 
YoTir name upon my lips, though called in pain, — 
So beautiful that once and once again 
I called, and knew my voice rose past the bars 
Set by the far, invisible stars. 
Arthtir! How can the world be beautiful where 

you are not? 
And how can pain be suddenly a stabbing joy? 
How can the beautiful return once more? 
I questioned, and the exalted moment fell away 
And left me as before. 

And yet not quite the same, for, as I started on 
Toward where a firelit room and friendly warmth 
Waited to give me greeting, like some precious flower 
Gathered and hidden in my breast. I bore 
With me the essence of that hour. 



34 Ithaca 

The world that you have left is desolate, — ^yet have 

I seen 
That world may still be beautiful where you have 

been! 



THE BLIND 

Bach day they pass my window. With hot pain 

I watch the blinded soldiers come and go. 
I hear the soft tap-tapping of a cane — 

A footfall, shuffling, slow. 
A row of medals on their breasts they wear, 

The symbols of heroic duty done. 
But ah ! who would not trade his Croix de Guerre 

For one ray of the sun? 

A merciful, dark curtain half conceals 

Each ravaged face that once with ardent gaase 
Looked eagerly on sparkling waters, flowery fields, 

Or one beloved face. 
These dwell in darkness. You whose darling eyes 

Are closed in sleep, are happier, I find. 
Better your life's full, perfect sacrifice 

Than to grope onward, blind. 
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AT LESMENILS 

Three hills there are at Lesmenils. 

(O take this cup away!) 
Three hills there are at Lesmenils, 
The tallest hill is Hemenville. 
The moon shines down upon the hill. 
(Q Father, if it be Thy will, 

Spare me this cup, I pray.) 

On Hemenville the moon shines bright. 

(O take this cup away!) 
On Hemenville the moon shines bright, 
And bathes the hill with silvery light. 
A boyish form stands on the crest 
''In silver-shining armor" dressed. 

(Spare him this cup, I pray.) 

A shadow falls on Lesmenils. 

(O take this cup away !) 
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38 At Lesmenils 

A shadow falls on Lesmenils, 
Its wide-spread anns reach out and steal 
Swiftly the silver moon across. 
Behold, a shadow of the cross I 
(Spaxe him this cup, I pray.) 

At Lesmenils and Calvary, — 

(O take this cup away!) 
At Lesmenils and Calvary 
Two souls have passed, O God, to Thee. 
Two bodies bled and suffered pain. 
(O Abba, Father, I would fain 
This cup might pass from me awayl 
Yet, for the victory must be won. 
Not my will, Lord, but Thine, be done!) 
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AT CHAUDENEY 

Dreaming beside the fair Moselle is little Chaudeney , 
Straight to the north lies Lesmenils, just twenty 

miles away. 
At Chaudeney, when evening fell, all down the 

village street 
There passed the shining ranks of youth, the tramp 

of e^er feet. 
And one there was among the rest, — ^ah, straight 

of limb was hel 
''And Oh, Madame," one woman cried, "but he 

was fair to see." 
"Just here he stood," another said, "when all the 

rest had gone. 
His voice still rang in Chaudeney street, his men 

still lingered on. 

And though we could not understand, we stood in 

silence, there. 
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40 At Chaudeney 

Tell me, — ^his voice was grave and deep, — ^what 

did he say? a prayer?" 
Another said, ''He lived with me, and though he 

spoke no word 
His sunny smile was sweeter far than any language 

heard." 
Oh little town of Chaudeney; a year has passed 

away. 
And all along the deep Moselle is quietness to-day. 

No more the bugle's stirring call, the tramp of 

eager feet 
Waken to wonder and to awe the drowsy village 

street. 
But still the echo of his voice, the sweetness of his 

smile 
Live in the hearts of simple folk who dwelt with 

him awhile. 

Straight to the north is Lesmenils, just twenty 

miles away. 
But when my spirit seeks for peace, it flies to 

Chaudeney. 
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FOR VALOR" 



I WEAR a jewel wondrous bright; — 

Nay, — ^would you like to hold it? Here! 
Won in the tourney by my knight, 

Like diamond for Queen Guinevere. 
Star-crowned, my hero from his quest 

Knelt at my feet with shining eyes. 
Kissed it and pinned it on my breast, — 

Gave me his nobly gotten prize. 
My hands reached out to touch his hair, — 

His hair as bright as golden dawn. 
He did but place the jewel there 

And smiled just once, and so was gone. 
A warrior bold and brave they say. 

The truest knight that e'er drew breath. 
Forever foremost in the fray 

He fought and bled and laughed at death. 

Oh I am proud, am proud to bear 

My glorious soldier hero's name! 
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42 •• For Valor •• 

Oh I am proud, am proud to wear 
This lovely symbol of his fame ! 

So, — ^you have seen it, — don't you think 
The whole wide world must envy me? 

He brought me clear from Heaven's brink 
His D. S. C. 



THE ANNIVERSARY 

This is our wedding day ! Come, let us go, 
Escape the crowd, and dine alone, we two. 
Find me some quiet place, and hand in hand 
Lead me again through Love's enchanted land. 

Yes, this will do, — ^this terrace by the Trianon 
Beside the dusky pool with star-dust sown, 
Whose waters fold and treasure yet 
The drowned, sweet face of Marie Antoinette 
Who used to play Narcissus on the brink. 
Here where so many shadows come and play 
Come we and join them on our wedding day. 

The twilight wraps the pool about. The breeze 

Rustles the lanterns hanging in the trees 

Like roiund moons quivering in a leafy sky. 

We are alone together, you and I. 
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44 The Anniversaiy 

Across the terrace one lamp half reveals 
A lover and his mistress. As he steals 
Across the little table one swift kiss 
I dose my eyes and feel its stabbing bliss. 
A year ago the world divided us, but now 
We whisper by the Trianon our wedding vow: 
"To love, to cherish until death do us part." 
Oh Love, oh Love, your voice rings in my heart 
As on that golden day. I see your face 
Bending to mine, all tenderness and grace. 

The statues by the lake gleam silver white, 
And pale forms filter through the gathering night. 
The fair girl Queen and all her maids are met 
To dance a sylphide at our marriage f6te. 

(Until death do us part, — death do us part. — ) 

The breeze dies. The amorous pair have slipped 

away. 
The statues sleep, folded in cloak of gray. 
The little lights are blown out one by one. 
The spell is broken, and I sit in dull despair, — alone. 
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HIS HEART SPEAKS 

Well — I have written, and my heart is strong 

To face another night of crashing bomb 

And bursting shell. On the whole, 

A fair, ndld-spoken gentleman was Sherman! 

Ah, can she guess, that dear, far wife of mine 

To whom I write? — could she suppose, do you 

think, 
That every gim from Metz is thundering 
My way in flattering fashion? Can she guess 
With what a tortured mind I sometimes write? 
She knows! I caimot fool her. Nor can she 
Pool me, when from her lonely aching heart 
She writes of funny, homey things that make me 

laugh — 

Tells me of Billikin, my little dog. 

And how he tries his best to swim to Prance. 

Tells me my Palm Beach suit is ready pressed, 
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46 His Heart Speaks 

And that the war will surely soon be won, 
And gives me faith and courage to go on ! 

We know the camouflage! Yes, we know 

It all, and stand together in this fight. 

Oh God, I pray that I may live to see 

My wife and home again! Let me live 

To see this weary, foolish world at peace ! 

Let me go home and sit before my fire, 

My head against her knee, puffing the same old 

pipe 
I smoked in France, while safe and well content 
I tell her of that raid, this battle, all the war! 

Please God — ^But what a waste of silly breath ! 
How can God hear in all this wretched din? 
A self-respecting God would stop his ears 
And turn away in plain disgust at us 
Poor, foolish, selfish, greedy, clamoring mortal ! 
Why is war? It seems I used to know 
And fed its righteousness; but now the shells 
Get on my nerves and take my power to think. 
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I cannot even hate the Boche to-night ! 

Only to make her proud of me, — ^to be a man> — 

To lead my company to victory, — 

Never to know the fear of death nor shirk my job, 

To give my biggest best — ^that's all I know. 

Well, I will seal and kiss my letter now, 

And go outside to say good night to her. 

The moon and stars shine on as calm and bright 

As when we stood together in that glade 

Of dear New England on our honeymoon. 

(Was that a plane that swept across the moon just 
now?) 

I see you all in white, your arms held out — 

I do not dare to touch you, Dear, for fear 

You'll melt away, a dream before my eyes. 

I close my eyes and feel your touch 

And hear you say my name, my wife, — my wife, — 

Ah do not melt away, my precious dream. 

God, what a crash! That German plane! Ill run — 
No — ^better wait, my back against this waU. 
I'm not afraid — ^but save me, save me. Love. 



AMERICANS UNKNOWN 

Lonely stood the crosses, desolate the scene, — 
All a hopeless ruin, here where peace had been, — 
Shell holes in the crumbling walls, gardens over- 
grown. 
Three forgotten crosses — "Americans Unknown." 
Long I stood before them ere I passed along 
Weeping for the sacrifice, weighing right with wrong. 
And they questioned mutely, why, and why, and 

why? 
Three neglected crosses 'neath a wintry sky. 

When again I passed that way. Spring had come 

once more. 

All in bloom the gardens — open wide the door. 

Stood erect the crosses fenced about with care. 

At their feet grew hyacinths, posies sweet and rare. 

In the door a little maid came to say "bonjour.*' 
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50 Americans Unknown 

Told me she was ''tr6s contente" to be "enfin de 

retour." 
Then she saw me looking at the crosses three, 
And she smiled, though in her eyes tears shone 

mistily. 
"Oui, ce sont Am6ricains; nous en sommes fiers! 
Moi aussi, vous savez, — ^j'ai perdu un fr^e. 
Ainsi comme vous voyez, je leur doxme des fleurs. 
lis nous ont delivr^, rendu not' bonheur! 
lis nous ont delivr69 — c*est fini la guerre, 
Oh Madame, vous croye25^ — c* est fini la guerre?'* 
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I STILL can say, "A year ago to-day — ' 

But oh, so soon I can no longer say, ''A year 

ago"! 
I do not want the year to pass. 
I want to say, "A year ago the sun still shone 
On land and sea, and flowers bloomed 
For me! 

The moonlight shed soft radiance and the stars 
Twinkled and smiled within their purple vault. 
The brooks sang, and the fragrance warm and rich 

of Autunm flowers 
Rose from the golden fields. 

A year ago the world was bathed in beauty 

And my heart was free to run and play with happy 

dreams, 
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52 A Year Ago 

To take them by the hand, and play with them 

Beside the sparkling sea. 

• 
Oh my white dreams, how still you lie to-day I 

A year ago." Oh no, I can't go on, — 

A year ago he lived, — my boy, my boy. 



DIVINITY 
How beautiful upon the hills, BelovM, were thy 

And how the earth sang at the tread of them! 

From thy dark eyes the soul shone forth prophetic, 

sweet, 

The sunlight on thy brow sat like a diadem. 

I have likened thee to many things. Oh Most 

Dear! 

A sun-kissed dazzling sword, held clean and 

bright ; 

Gay, laughing waters, crystalline and clear, 

Pure and up-gushing into warmth and light. 

I saw thee blazing as a winter star 

Set in a southern night of purple hue, — 

A ray of light from portals set ajar 

To let the vision of Heavenly wonder through. 
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54 Divinity 

I saw in thee incarnate knighthood, in the hollow 
of thy hand 
Holding the hearts of men and wills of men,-^ 
Thy hand so made for sweetness, so like iron to 
command ! 
Oh Wonder-hand, — ^to feel thy touch again ! 
Thus in the world, oh Beautiful, my Heart, thou 
wert to me! 
Now in thy glory made divine my senses fail. 
Have pity on my blinded eyes, my frail Humanity, 
And round thy starry splendor draw a veill 



AT MILLERY 

Buried so young, so brave, 
Deep in his lonely grave, 
Where was God's power to save 

This gentle knight? 
Noble of heart was he, 
Shining with purity, 
Dearest on earth to me, 

Mine for the fight. 
Out of that loyal band 
Under his proud command, 
First for his darling land 

Gave he his life. 
First of them all to die, 
Best of them all to lie 
Under a stranger sky. 

Still from the strife. 

Btiry him mournfully! 

He died for Liberty, 
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56 At MiUery 

Died and his flag kept free, 

Unsullied, whole. 
Weep for his sacrifice, 
Heap flowers where he lies, 
He whose unclouded eyes 

Windowed a soul. 
Gently the breezes blow. 
Richly the poppies grow, 
Softly the waters flow 

Where he doth rest. 
Banks of the far Moselle, 
Guard ye your treasure well ! 
Hold ye this boy who fell 

Close to your breast. 
How may I wait the day 
When I shall kneel and pray. 
There where he sleeps for aye, 

Done with the fight? 
Buried so young, so brave, 
Deep in his lonely grave. 
Where was God's power to save 

This gentle knight ? 



TAPS 

Oh for a Georgia night like that once morel 
His regiment was camped for shooting there; 

I lingered on to watch the game of war 
And breathe the soft peach-scented air. 

'*Got on your nerves," did poor old Bugler Jones? 

"Served fifteen years," he says. ** Chief Bugler, 
three." 
And yet my Boy with quick impatience groans, 

"Give that to me!" 

Such yearning notes as then began to swell 
Across the range! Tender and sweet and bright, 

And fading out at last, they rose and fell. 
"Why — ^who blew taps to-night?" 

Long months have passed, and now at St. Mihiel 

The twilight falls again, the victory won. 
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58 Taps 

I see my Lover, beautiful, — and well 
Content, his duty done. 

Yet something troubles me, for in my heart 
Echoes above the clamor of the fi^ht 

That call to rest he played with so much art. 
Ah — ^who blew taps to-night ? 



A ROAD IN LORRAINE 

This is the road he trod ! His dear young feet 
Have passed and gladdened all along this way. 
Here he came swinging by, laughing and gay, 
His company behind him, hard to beat! 
"The very best/' he always claimed with heat, 
Proved under fire, and loyal to a man. 
Well, find their equal if you think you can, — 
American boys, clean-minded, brave, and sweet! 
Did not his eyes seek once that distant hill 
Where Mousson's watch-tower looks toward Metz ? 

That day 
Did not his heart feel one prophetic thrill 
As " Company M " swung up the sunlit way? 
No ! Radiant and debonair he strode. 
And scarcely felt with buoyant feet the road« 
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THE PLIREY RAID 

The battlefields of France stretch out and form an 

endless chain, 
From LtmevJlle to Vimy Ridge, their fearful glories 

reign; 
And through the years to come how many reverent 

pilgrim feet 
Will find their way to great Verdun, or up the 

famed "Hugstreet!" 
To Chateau-" Theery" they will come,— tell that 

to the Marines ! 
Up and over the Chemin des Dames, and north- 
ward to Messines, 
To "Wipers" and to Zeebrugge, where the navy 

played to win. 

How many acfaiiag, thrilling hearts will bring 

their tribute in I 
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62 The Flirey Raid 

But on the whole vast battle-line, I sought to-day 

again 
Just that strip of No Man's Land at Flirey, in 

Lorraine. 
The neatest bit of battlefield you'd wish to find, 

I guess, 
With miles of trench and shell-holes in one big 

appalling mess. 
And things that once were trees their black trunks 

lifting in the air 
Like tortured martyrs at the stake, all twisted, 

stark, and bare. 
And miles of rusting wire encumbering all the 

ground. 
While overhead the carrion crows go circling round 

and round. 
A tidy bit of battlefield! For somewhere 'mongst 

those trees, 
Two hundred Huns lay dead one day to scent the 

morning breeze! 
Oh yes, the Sammies did it, they sure did treat 'em 

rough. 
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And ''Kamerad!" called Fritz in vain, when he 

had had enough. 
The zero hour four o'clock, the battle-word a town 
In Dixieland from whence they came, these soldiers 

hard and brown. 
"Come on, come on, *M' Company!" and out 

they swarmed pell mell. 
"Come on, Come on, * M ' Company, and give them 

merry hell!" 
So laughing with delight he ran, a glowing leader he. 
And held his flashlight overhead for all his men to see. 
So over went America, her first civilian host. 
And good they made their Captain's most rash 

spread-eagle boast ! 
And ever in the front they saw his slim young 

figure, gay. 
And cool, and unconcerned, by Jove, as on a Stun- 

mer's day. 
Straight to the heart of bursting shell he led them, 

and they went 
Without a fear behind him, a roughneck crew, hell- 
bent. 



64 The Fllrey Raid 

An hour later as they marched triumphant to the 

rear, 
Though some were bleeding, some were spent, — at 

roU-call all were there! 
And strung with trophies came their Chief (for he 

was but a boy) 
A big Hun helmet on his head, his gun, — a nasty toy 
Slung like a scalp-lock at his belt, and "Oh," he 

said, **Poor Hun, — 
His hat's not fireproof, and he won't want it where 

he's gone!" 

Oh well, there may be battlefields more famous in 

the main, 
But none can thrill me quite so much as Flirey in 

Lorraine! 



PACES 

Paces that pass in the city, 
Paces that pass in the street, 

And in the dark of midnight 
Ever the passing of feet. 

Paces of children merry, 
Paces wrinkled and old, 

Pootsteps shu£9ing and weary, 
Pootsteps ringing and bold; 

Paces of courtesans painted. 
Paces where tears have dried. 

Paces fat and pendtdous, 
Paces where love has died ; 

Lovers and thieves and princes 

Children an4 maids and men, 
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Thousands, millions of faces, 
And one face never again. 

Thousands of footsteps passing, 

Passing ever my door, 
Running, faltering, dancing, 

— His feet come no more. 

Here where white crosses shimmer 

Here on the lonely plain. 
The graves of lost dear faces, 

That never can snule again. 

The graves of lost dear faces 
That never were wrinkled or old, 

Whose brows burned bright at the call 
With the martyr's wreath of gold. 

Whose eyes were never clouded. 
Whose smiles were forever sweet. 

These are the lost dear faces 
That never pass in the street. 
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Here in the lamplight's sudden flare, 

Here by the blaze of noon, 
Paces turn and stare and pass, 

And are gone to oblivion. 

Hurrying, pressing blindly. 

Paces white with strain. 
Here in the street will someone soon 

Look for them too in vain? 

Only we know who have stood alone 

By the crosses on the plain. 
Only we know who go searching, 

Searching one face in vain, — 

Only we know as we move alone 
Through the surging human stream. 

That the faces we pass in the street to-day, 
Are to-morrow's troubled dream. 
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SONG 

Oh my beloved, out of the rain, 

Out of the song of the wind in a tree, 
Out from the voices that beat on my brain, 

Out of the night's dark mystery, — 
For the sound of your voice I listen and wait ; 

In vain I listen, in vain I cry, 
Beating my hands on the bars of Pate, 

Listen and wait, and long to die. 

Out of my own heart's deep, deep pain, 

Out of its depths I hear, I hear, — 
And sudden my soul is strong again, — 

A whispered word, so sweet, so dear. 
Out of my heart's still mystery 

At last an echo, at last a breath. 
And the secret of all is told to me. 

For Love, for Love is as strong as death. 
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